16 A CHILD'S MAKE-BELIEVE. 





Till I come where there is plenty 
For a varied meal and dainty. 

The cabbage I grab it; 
The parsley I nab it; 
The turnip I turn up, 
And hollow and swallow; 
A lettuce? Let us eat it! 
A beetroot? Let’s beat it! 
For all kinds of corn-crop 
I have a born crop. 
Sucking and feazing, 
Crushing and squeezing, 


WILL think as thinks the rabbit: 
The delight in the night! 
When the moon 
Sets the tune 
To the woods, 
And the broods 
All run out, : 
Frisk about, 
Go and come, 
Beat the drum — 
Here in groups, 
There in troops! 





Now one! All that is feathery, 
And now none! hone Crisp, not leathery — 
They are dancing like chaff ! ii CMA All comes proper 

I look, and I laugh ; = 


hopper. 





But I sit by my door, and keep to my habit — 
A wise, respectable, clean-furred old rabbit. 


Now I’m going ; 
Business calls me out ; 
Going, going, 
Very knowing, 
Slow, long-heeled, and stout; 
Leaping, loundering, 
Like a ship that’s foundering, 
Head on this side and on that, 
Along the footed pathway flat ; 
Thro’ the meadow and the heather, 
In the rich dusky weather — 
Big stars and little moon. Milling, munching, 
Drops are gathering in crowds; JY Gobbling, lunching, 
Ghosts flit by in scented clouds ; * THY Bi Four-toothed, three-lipped mouth ! — 
Night has all her chords in tune ; / Eating round way, eating flat way, 
The very night for us, God's rabbits ! “/ _g Fating side way, this way, that way, 
Suiting all our little habits ; f Every way at once! 
Wind not loud, but playful with our fur, 
And all about not one stray bur! 








Always on the dance, 
Driven by hunger and drought, 
All is welcome to my crunching, 
Finding, grinding, 


Hark to the rain! 
Pattering, clattering, 
I, the king the rest call Mappy, J 4 The cabbages battering! 
Canter on, quite cool and happy, : Down it comes amain! | 
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In we scurry, hop and hurry, 

Out of the airy land 

Into the heart of the dry warm sand! 
Hear to it pouring! 
And the thunder roaring, 
Far and high, 
While we lie 
Warm and dry 

In the mellow dark, 


Where never a spark, 
White or rosy or blue, 
Of the sheeting, 
Of the fleeting, 
Forking, frightening, 
Lashing lightning 
Ever can come through! 


Let the wind chafe 
In the trees overhead, 
We are quite safe in our sandy bed ! 
Let the rain pour, 
It never can bore 
A hole in our roof, 
It is waterproof! 
So is the cloak 

‘We always carry, 
We furry folk, 

In sand-hole or quarry. 
It is perfect bliss 

To lie in a nest 
So soft as this, 

All so warmly drest ! 
No one to hurry you ! 
No one to scurry you! 
Holes plenty to creep in! 
All day to sleep in! 

All night to roam in! 
Gray dawn to run home in! 

And all the days and nights to come after, 
All the to-morrows for munching and laughter ! 
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Now, now the rain is over, and we are out again ! 
Every merry, leaping rover floundering about amain, 


With right leg or wrong leg, 
And doubled-up long leg — 


Oh, it is merry! 


Jolly? Yes, very! 





Ah, my poor brother ! 
He’s caught in the trap 
That goes off with a snap! 


‘There was never such another, 
Such a funny, furry, whisking, frisking little brother! 


He’s screeching! he’s beseeching ! 
They’re going to — going to — 


Ah, my poor foot! 

It is caught in a root! 
No, no! ’tis a trap 
That goes to with a snap! 


Ah me, I’m forsaken! ah me, I am taken! 
I am screeching! I am beseeching! 


They are going to — 


No more! no more! I must stop this play ! 
Be a boy, and get on my knees and pray 
To the Father of rabbits and Father of men, 
Who never lets either out of his ken, 

— It must be so though it is bewildering — 
To save his weak from his cruel children ! 
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LITTLE BRIDGET LIVED IT OVER, SMELT AGAIN THE SWEET, RED CLOVER, 


LITTLE BRIDGET’S CHRISTMAS FLOW ERS, 


By Lucy Larcom. 


HROUGH the bleak December day Little Bridget lay alone, 
Little pale-faced Bridget lay ‘Trying not to cry or moan 
On her shabby trundle bed, ' For a mother, who must stay 
Covered with a threadbare spread. Out at work the livelong day. 
Down the dim and dingy wall No one by her bedside sat : 
Scarce a sunbeam crept at all. Rusty stove and ragged mat, 
Or if one astray did come, Chair and table, window, door, 


Never seemed it quite at home. Her companions ; nothing more. 


LITTLE BRIDGET’S CHRISTMAS FLOWERS. 


Poor the room was, poor and plain; 
But the narrow window-pane 

Let her out into free air, 

Into landscapes wide and fair. 


Out beyond the dreary street 
Sped her fancy’s flying feet, 
Over hillside, meadow, dell — 
Ah! she knew it all so well! 


Once, when summer days were long, 
Once, when she was brisk and strong, 
Kind hands bore her far away 

Into the green fields to play. 


Oh, the happy Country Week, 
When the children went to seek 
Flowers and sunshine on the hills, 
Far away from city ills! 


Little Bridget lived it over — 

Smelt again the sweet, red clover, 
Watched the bright-eyed squirrels gray, 
Fed the birds, and tossed the hay. 


All the beautiful wild flowers 

Came to cheer her lonesome hours ; 
Smiling, one by one, they came, 
Blossoms she had learned by name. 


Hardhack, with its pale, pink spire ; 
Cardinals, clothed in crimson fire ; 
Golden daisies, through the bars 
Shining up at her, like stars. 


Once more on the river’s breast 
Large white lilies swayed in rest ; 
Waved for her the meadows sweet ; 
Pussy-clover brushed her feet. 


Once again her footsteps turn 

Towards the woodlands, fresh with fern, 
Up the hill, and down the lane — 
"Twas the Country Week again. 


Little Bridget’s eyes were bright 

When her mother came at night : 
“Thoughts have wings,” she said, “and I 
With them through the window fly. 


“I forget the cold,” she said, 

“IT forget my aching head, 
While I wander long, long hours, 
As I used to, gathering flowers.” 


Brighter little Bridget’s eyes 
Shone with wonder and surprise, 
Gazing on her window-pane 
When the morning dawned again. 


Who had been there in the night 
Tracing, all in outlines white, 
Blossoms, ferns, and feathery grass, 
On her little square of glass ? 


Nodding harebells, daisy stars, 
Pine-clad cliffs, and even the bars 
That she used to clamber through, 
Into fields where lilies grew? 


Down the chill, gray dawning fell 
Echoes of a Christmas bell. 
Little Bridget scarce could speak, 
But a flush suftused her cheek. 


And her heart with joy grew faint : — 
“ Mother, did the angels paint 
Flowers and ferns I used to see 

For a Christmas gift to me? 


“Something more than flowers they seem : 
Mine in many a hungry dream, 

Things like these have been ; they grow 
In the fields of heaven, I know. 


“In my dreams they bloom, so fair! 
And the little children there 
With me wondrous blossoms seek : 


. Heaven is like the Country Week!” 


Happy Bridget ! more than health, 
More than luxury or wealth — 
Hers the blessed gift to find 
Beauty, where the world is blind. 


And her angel-guides they were, 
Who in summer went with her, 
Beauty’s secret to explore 

One glad week, by hill and shore. 
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Heaven's great gates are open here ; 
Angels far and angels near 

Toward the little children lean, 
Winning them to pastures green. 
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And no grand cathedral shows 
Windows half so fine as those 
Little Bridget gazed upon 

In the cold, white Christmas dawn. 


For the heavenly artists brought 
Their own seeing to her thought ; 
Taught her from her heart to paint ; 
Little Bridget, baby saint ! 


THE PATCHWORK .SCHOOL. 


By Mary E. WILKINS. 


es NCE upon a time there 
was a city which pos: 
: sessed a very cele- 
brated institution for the 
reformation of unruly 
children. It was, strictly 
speaking, a Reform 
School, but of a very 
peculiar kind. 
It had been estab- 
lished years before by a 
benevolent lady, who had 
a great deal of money and 
wished to do good with it. After thinking a long 
time, she had hit upon this plan of founding a 
school for the improvement of children who tried 
their parents and all their friends by their ill be- 
havior. More especially was it designed for un- 
grateful and discontented children ; indeed it was 
mainly composed of this last class. 

There was a special set of police in the city, 
whose whole duty was to keep a sharp lookout for 
ill-natured, fretting children, who complained of 
their parents’ treatment, and thought other boys 
and girls were much better off than they, and to 
march them away to the school. These police all 
wore white top boots, tall peaked hats, and car- 
ried sticks with blue ribbon bows on them, and 
were very readily distinguished. Many a little 
boy on his way to school has dodged round a cor- 
ner to avoid one, because he had just been telling 
















his mother that another little boy’s mother gave 
him twice as much pie for dinner as he had. He 
wouldn’t breathe easy till he had left the white top 
boots out of sight ; and he would tremble all day 
at every knock on the door. ' 

There was not a child in the city but had a great 
horror of this School, though it may seem rather 
strange that they should; for the punishment, at 
first thought, did not seem so very terrible. Ever 
since it was established, the school had been in 
charge of a very singular little old woman. No- 
body had ever known where she came from. ‘The 
benevolent lady who founded the institution, had 
brought her to the door one morning in her coach, 
and the neighbors had seen the little brown, wiz- 
ened creature, with a most extraordinary gown on, 
alight and enter. This was all any one had ever 
known about her. In fact, the benevolent lady 
had come upon her in the course of her travels 
in a little German town, sitting in a garret window, 
behind a little box-garden of violets, sewing patch- 
work. After that, she became acquainted with her, 
and finally hired her to superintend her school. 
You see, the benevolent lady had a very tender 
heart, and though she wanted to reform the naughty 
children of her native city, and have them grow up 
to be good men and women, she did not want them 
to be shaken, nor have their ears cuffed; so the 
ideas advanced by the strange little old woman 
just suited her. 

“Set ’em to sewing patchwork,” said this little 
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A BURST OF CONFIDENCE. 





By MARGARET SIDNEY. 





[ lovely ice and snow at Grandmamma’s. 
I guess God made it best 
In all the world. And I can slide and run, 
This year, like all the rest. 


The little twinkles sparkle up so kind 
From ail the slippery ice, 

And look real warm; and Jack says, “Go ahead ! 
And everything is nice. 


” 


And Eleanor’s bonnet’s new, just like mine; 
Only it has a bow. 

“There! I slided a long one — See, Jack, see — 
My very own self—so!” 


Now another! It isn’t hard a bit. 
Here I go—“ Don’t, Eleanor ! 

Let me get up alone. I slided once, 
My truly self, before.” 


There, now they’ve gone away. I'll try again; 
What makes my toes wink so? 

They can’t keep still — zz —zz— I really guess 
I ought to start and go. 


There! well —er, there — How can I start until 


My teeth stop dancing — say? 
Vl hug my muff. They can’t see me, I know, 
They are too far away. 


It must be nice to slide. Every body 
Says it is lovely fun; 

Just hear them laughing now 'cause they have made 
A very splendid one. 


And so I'll try. 1f Grandmamma could come 
And take me in her lap 

For just one moment, I could really start 
A lovely slide, mayhap— 


But —to speak the truth, dear muff; you won’t tell, 
You are so good and oid — 

If I didn’t Avozw it was such splendid 
Fun —’twould be very cold. 


But here they come beliind me, prancing fast ; 
Now — “ Look, I slide so far!” 

Crash—oh ! “ The world may slide, but Gwendolen 
Goes in to Grandmamma.” 
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SONGS OF PRAISES. 


By Mrs, A. D. T. WHITNEY. 


TN a dried old mow, that was once, alas! 
A living glory of waving grass, 

A cricket made merry one winter’s day, 

And answered me this, in a wondrous way, 

When I cried, half sharply, “ Thou poor old thing! 

How canst thou sit in the dark and sing, 

While for all thy pleasure of youth thou starv- 
est?” 

— “I’m the voice of praise that came in with the 
harvest !” 


I went away to the silent wood, 
And down in the deep, brown solitude, 
Where nothing blossomed, and nothing stirred, 


Up rose the note of a little bird. 

“Why carollest thou in the death of the year, 
Where nobody travelleth by to hear?” 

— ‘I sing to God, though there be no comer, 
Praise for the past, and the promise of summer!” 


I stopped by the brook that, overglassed 

With icy sheathing, seemed prisoned fast ; 

Yet there whispered up a continual song, 
From the life underneath that urged along. 

“O blind little brook, that canst not know 
Whither thou runnest, why chantest so?” 

— ‘I don’t know what I may find or be, 

But I’m praising for this: I am going to see!” 





THE TROUBADOURS. 


By GEORGE FostER BARNES. 


LACED in the broad 
light of our practical 
times, the history of 
those old days when 
the ‘Troubadours 
flourished seems like 
a story, or, as Na- 
poleon would have 
said, “a fable agreed 
upon.” 

The Troubadours 
were men who made 
the composition and 
recitation of poetry 
a profession. Many 
of them were actors, 
and mimics, and jug- 
glers, and the pro- 

fession was at one time a very lucrative one, its 

members frequently retiring from business loaded 





with gold and valuable goods given them by the 
wealthy people whom they had amused. An old 
song relates how one of them was paid from the 
king’s own long purse with much gold and “ white 
monie.” 

To be a Troubadour then, was to be a juggler, 
a poet, a musician, a master of dancing, a conjurer, 
a wrestler, a performer of sleight-of-hand, a boxer, 
and a trainer of animals. Their variety of accom- 
plishments is indicated by the figures on the front 
of a chapel in France, erected by their united 
contributions. It was consecrated in September, 
1335. One of the figures represented a Trouba- 
dour, one a minstrel, and one a juggler, “each 
with his various instruments.” Like others occu- 
pied in a trade or profession at that time and 
since, they bound themselves into one great soci- 
ety, or “trade union ;” and we are told that they 
had aking It is certain that they often travelled 
in companies from place to place in search of 
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THE BISHOP TELLS STORIES. 
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BISHOP'S VWilSIt. 





By Mrs. Emma Huntincron Nason. 


e ‘ELL you about it? Of course I will! 


I thought ‘twould be dreadful to have him 


come, 
For mamma said / must be quiet and still, 
And she put away my whistle and drum — 


And made me unharness the parlor chairs, 
And packed my cannon and all the rest 

Of my noisiest playthings off up-stairs, 
On account of this very distinguished guest. 


Then every room was turned upside down, 
And all the carpets hung out to blow ; 

For when the Bishop is coming to town 
The house must be in order, you know. 


So out in the kitchen I made my lair, 
And started a game of hide-and-seek ; 





But Bridget refused to have me there, 


For the Bishop was coming — to stay a week — 


And she must make cookies and cake and pies, 
And fill every closet and platter and pan, , 

Till I thought this Bishop, so great and wise, 
Must be an awfully hungry man. 


Well! at last he came ; and I do declare, 
Dear grandpapa, he looked just like you, 

With his gentle voice, and his silvery hair, 
And eyes with a smile a-shining through. 


And whenever he read or talked or prayed, 
I understood every single word ; 

And I wasn’t the leastest bit afraid, 
Though I never once spoke or stirred ; 


A BRAVE GIRL. 


Till, all of a sudden, he laughed right out 
To see me sit quietly listening so; 

And began to tell us stories about 
Some queer little fellows in Mexico. 


And all about Egypt and Spain —and then 
He wasn't disturbed by a little noise, 

But said that the greatest and best of men 
Once were rollicking, healthy boys. 


And he thinks it is no matter at all 
If a little boy runs and jumps and climbs ; 
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And mamma should be willing to let me crawl 
Through the banister-rails in the hall sometimes. 


And Bridget, sir, made a great mistake, 
In stirring up such a bother, you see, 
For the Bishop — he didn’t care for cake, 
And really liked to play games with me. 


But though he’s so honored in word and act — 
(Stoop down, for this is a secret now) — 

He couldn't spell Boston! That’s a fact! 
But whispered to me to tell him how. 


A BRAVE GIRL. 


By ELizABETH STUART PHELPS, 





CHAPTER II. 


Happy HILt, Mass., March, 18—— 
My DEAR DAUGHTER: 

It is said to be inelegant to begin a letter with excuses for 
not writing. I hope you will remember this, and be more 
elegant than your mother. My excuse is the biggest part of 
my news this time, and must be pardoned to me. 

I am sorry to have missed two mails, for I know you like 
to hear from me promptly on Tuesdays, but I really could 
not help it this time. I have had one of my blind headaches, 
and Slam has cut his foot badly, besides several other char- 
acteristic mishaps; and Mary Ann has gone to a cousin’s 
husband’s funeral, and Mrs. Doherty could not help me, be- 
cause her Tim has the mumps; and your aunt Serena has 
been here on a visit; and it was my week to have the Art 
Club; and they have diphtheria at the parsonage, which has 
excited us all a little, because of Slam’s being at the same 
school with Bobby. 

Ot course, we are very sorry for ‘hem —at the parsonage, 
T mean — and we feel anxious for Mrs. Burney, because she 
can never be induced to employ homeopathic treatment. I 
had also begun to clean house before Mary Ann left me in 
the lurch. 

There has been another reason, however, why I did not 
get my letter off as usual. Your father has not been as well. 
We are so used to seeing him ailing for so many years that 
I really did not get it into my head till Sunday that any- 
thing special was the matter. He went about as usual, and 
saw all his patients, and, beyond great depression of spirits, 
I saw nothing to trouble me until Sunday morning, when 
down he came with a regular congestive chill. 

For a few hours he was pretty sick. You know since his 
army life, he is liable to these acute attacks at any time, but 


they so seldom occur that they seem as remote as death to 
me, until] they are on us, I should, of course, have tele- 
graphed for you had he not quickly come out of it. He 
sent to Worcester for that little round doctor he has such 
confidence in over there, and was soon relieved. But of 
course he has been weak since, and required my care pretty 
closely. He saw his office patients to-day, and will be out 
again in a few days, without doubt. You need not feel the 
slightest concern about him. Ife sends his dear love, and 
bids me tell you he is all right. 

Slam would send love, but since he tumbled into the 
river —I forgot to tell you he tumbled into the river Satur- 
day afternoon, and was brought home unconscious, and your 
father had to roll him in the office for quite a while to bring 
him to, and when he came to, he said he didn’t mind it as 
much as he did last time, but of course we had the scare all 
the same, though it is impossible to feel as if Slam could 
really do more than scare us — since he tumbled into the river 
and cut his foot on the hatchet, and lost his football, and sat 
down on the squash-pies in the dark, and traded off his 
stamp-album for a bicycle that won’t go, and can’t be 
mended, 4e has been a good deal depressed, too. So, in 
fact, Ishouldn’t think of asking him to send love to anybody 
till the state of his temper improves. 

About your going to Boston: I see no objection to the 
plan, neither does your father. Of course you will manage 
to give us a fart of your vacation. But we shall gladly 
spare you to so pleasant and profitable a visit if it is best for 
you. We want to see you sorely: but we do not mean to be 
selfish with our children. 

The Holbrookes are truly cultivated and delightful peo- 
ple, and Fern is a lady in every sense of the word. It is an 
acquaintance which I shall be glad to have you make. Your 
father remembers Mr. Holbrooke at Harvard. He was in 
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Fern back into her arms, kissed her once, and 
then stared about her pitifully. 

“T will go and get on my things,” she said. 

“ There is no train till six o'clock, to-morrow 
morning,” said Egbert, coming in, his manly voice 
breaking with compassion. “ Father has looked 
itup. ‘here is nothing to do, Miss Loto, but to 
dear it till then.” 

“ Very well,” said Loto, after another silence. 
She turned away and left them, and crept upstairs 
alone. 

“Shall I go up and see her?” sobbed Fern. 


IIt 


“T think not,” the wiser mother said. “ She will 
want none of us, just yet.” 

“But Loto has always wanted me/” cried 
Fern. Mrs. Holbrooke answered nothing. How 
could she explain to the young creature the loneli- 
ness of grief, which strikes so cruelly between the 
grieving and the sympathizing? Or how make 
her understand that Loto, putting her slow, bewil- 
dered feet upon the stairs, as she crept like a hurt 
thing away, was ascending the steep heights of 
experience, in which the friend of her very heart 
must stand below, and let her go alone? 


(rO BE CONTINUED.) 





AN UNHAPPY LITTLE GIRL’S SOLILOQUY. 


By M. E. B. 


DON’T know how it happened, but the world’s 

I gone wrong to-day! 

There’s not a bit of real fun in any sort of play ; 

My dolly’s just as sulky, my dog won’t show his 
tricks, 

My sister Lil is crosser than a pair of crooked 
sticks ; 

When Nursey went to brush my hair she jerked it 
by the roots ; 

And now the rain has gone and spoiled my best 
new Sunday boots; 

The apple that I took to school was sour as sour 
could be — 

There’s not a thing but has a spite against poor 
little me! 


And here’s the hardest part of all— the tears are 
in my eyes — 

I told mamma, and thought of course, that she 
would sympathize ; 

But when she heard the story, she only smiled and 
said, ° 

“T think my little girl got out the wrong side of 
the bed!” 

And then she went and left me there as if I were 
to blame 

Instead of other people! 
shame 


And it’s just a perfect 


If a girl’s only mother, who should comfort her 
and kiss, 
Is going to say cruel words, and turn away like this ! 


The wrong side of my bed, indeed! I'd really 
like to see , 

What difference that could ever make to any one 
but me. 

It’s other folks ('m talking of, so hateful and per- 
verse, 

Who make the good things horrid, and all the bad 
things worse, 

Like cook to-day at breakfast, who just began to 
scold 

Because I simply told her that the porridge was all 

. cold 
And her muffins were too heavy and no tea was in 


the pot; 
Suppose I was a little late — she might have kept 
them hot ! 


Then Kit and Sue came after school, and each 
one played so rough, 

And talked so rudely, that at last we broke up in 
a huff, 

And I declared I'd never play with two such hate- 
ful things ; 

And they said something just as mean, all full of 
pricks and stings ! 


11z TO 

I'd like to know whose fault it was, or if ’twas 
wrong to say 

That since I was the oldest there I ought to have 
my way? 

Now, could mamma think possibly the horrid 
things they said 

Could have the least connection with how I got out 
of bed? 


It makes one so unhappy! It makes one feel so 
blue, 

To have your mother and your friends all lay the 
blame on you, 

When any one with half an eye can see as plain as 
day 

It’s everybody else who acts in such an awful way ! 


A BUTTERFLY. 


Perhaps they'll all be sorry when they see me fade 
away — 

For who would ever want to live the life I’ve lived 
to-day? ; 

Perhaps they’ll realize too late how wicked and 
absurd 

It is to crush a person down without one kindiy 
word, 

And then, perhaps — that is, I hope — they'll turn 
around and see 

How perfectly preposterous their hints have been 
to me; 

For what does this big world care, when all is 
done and said, 

For how one wretched little girl gets in or out of 
bed ! 
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_ Gay summer comer, 
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“T told you Jim was nice,” said little Patty, 
who saw all this without entirely comprehending 
the whys and the wherefores of the situation. 
Dick Lawton and Tom Armitage smiled, but Tom 
rather quickly remarked : 

“T believe you, Patty; but hadn’t we all better 
call her Miss Carisbrook ?”’ 

Throughout the rest of the evening, it was Miss 
Carisbrook here, and Miss Carisbrook there; the 
two Harvard boys had taken the hint with a will. 
But at the very last the kind matron who had been 
so good to her, spoke again to her smilingly : 

“Good night, Jemima!” and Jemima blushed 
and brightened all in a breath. She didn’t know 
that “Jemima” could sound so sweetly. 

When next term came round it was noticed that 
there was no longer any “Jim” Carisbrook ; 
Jemima Carisbrook had taken the place, and when 
it wasn’t “ Jemima,” it was “ Miss Carisbrook.” 

Jemima’s father was delighted, and the Caris- 
brook aunts were astonished. They knew nothing 
of the Christmas episode that had taught the child 
so much. 

“She is growing up very like her aunt Jemima,” 
said her father one day. Then laughingly, 
“ Shakespeare says ‘what’s in a name,’ and ‘ arose 
by any other name would smell as sweet,’ but I 
don’t think our little girl would have been half so 
sweet or half the girl she is, if it hadn’t been for 
her name.”’ Jemima laughed also, and blushed a 
little at her own thought. 

“Perhaps it’s true: perhaps I wouldn’t have 
been the girl I am, if it hadn’t been for my name, 
and the fight I have had with myself and the 
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things I have found out for myself through it.” 

Two years from that time Jemima graduated. 
Everybody who can, goes to the graduating exer- 
cises at Miss Millwood’s school, and the hall was 
full, “ Such a sweet-looking, nice-mannered girl,” 
people said as Jemima came forward. But after 
the exercises were over, a flock of her father’s 
friends came up to congratulate her, and every one 
of them said, “ You’re so like your aunt Jemima, 
my dear. You don’t remember her, of course; she 
died before you were born, but she was one of the 
sweetest women in the world.” Jemima, turning 
just here, saw her father’s face shining with happi- 
ness. How could she ever have been so bitter and 


disagreeable about the name he loved, she thought; - 


and presently when one and another came up and 
called her Jemima, she began to wonder how she 
herself could ever have thought the name ugly. 

It was only the other day that Jemima was 
eighteen, and down on the Back Bay there was a 
big birthday party at her father’s house. All her 
old school friends, and a great many other friends 
were there. Amongst these was somebody’s 
friend from New York. 

“Such an ugly name — ‘ Jemima ’— for such a 
charming girl!” he commented, after he had seen 
his young hostess. 

“No —really, do you think so?” responded 
Grace Armitage, with alittle tone of surprise. “ Why 
it doesn’t strike me so. You see we have such an 
admiration for Jemima herself that we like every- 
thing about her; but I recollect, we used to think it 
rather aqueerold name. But now— well, Jemima 
is so sweet she has made even her name sweet.” 
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By Mary FE. WILKINS. 





HE mackerel-man drives down the street, 
With mackerel to sell, 
A-calling out With lusty shout: 
“Ha-il, Mack-e-rel !” 


When I’m a man I mean to drive 
A wagon full of posies, 

And sing so sweet to all I meet: 
“Hail, Hyacinths and Roses!” 
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«Just around that bend in the road you will find 
your chariot waiting,” the blackbird answered, 
“so good-by till I see you again ;” and as Ruthie 
said “ good-by ” in reply, the blackbird flew far 
away over the Egg-shell Sea. 

When Ruthie came to the bend in the road indi- 
cated by the blackbird, she saw no chariot, to be 
sure, but, to her great surprise, whom should she 
spy but her three old friends, the squirrel, the 
goat, and little Jumping Joan, playing at leap frog 
over the tomato can. ; 

They called loudly to her to come and join in 
their game, and she, always ready for a romp, 
hurried towards them. 

“Take your turn! take your turn!” 
shouted.. “It’s no fair jumping out of turn.” 

Over the can went the squirrel, over the can 
went the goat, over the can went little Jumping 
Joan, and following quickly, came Ruthie. But, 
just as she was in the act of leaping over the 
tomato can, she seemed to be held in mid-air 


they 
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while her old friends, the squirrel, the goat, and 
little Jumping Joan, seemed to change into great 
green frogs. With them were a dozen other 
green-backed croakers, and leaping and tumbling 
over each other they all went, in a boisterous 
game of real, live leap-frog. Then the tomato 
can, above which Ruthie was suspended, changed 
into a gorgeous chariot, all glittering with gold 
and jewels, and lined with crimson velvet, in 
which Ruthie reclined at her ease, very comfort- 
able and happy. Before her in great leaps went 
twelve great frogs, in silver and crimson harness, 
their emerald coats gleaming in the sun as in a 
mighty game of leap-frog they drew the golden 
chariot swiftly over the ground. Eight other frogs 
leaped as a guard of honor on either side of 
the chariot, and four more closed the jovial pro- 
cession. And so, in royal state, with music, 
and laughter, and song all around her, little 
Ruthie rode gayly up to the great gate of the city 
of Play Day Town, the capital of No-Man’s Land. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





HER PROOF. 


By M. FE. W. 


HE lifted her finger solemn and slow: 
“?Tis true, for certain and sure, 7 know, 
And I think when I say so you ought to believe — 
They kneel in thetr stalls on Christmas Eve. 


“The red one, the white one, the speckled and brown, 
When the clock strikes twelve, will all kneel down, 
And it happens so every Christmas Eve, 

— Well, Ill tell you this, if you woz't believe: 


“Once, ages and ages ago it was, 

I thought I would see for myself, because 
I doubted a little, just like you, 

Whether or no the story was true ; 


“And so one Christmas Eve I staid 

Awake till twelve — O I was afraid! 

The wind was a-blowing, and no moon shone, 
But I went to the stable myself, alone. 


“ And when I had slid the big doors back 

I couldn’t go in, it was so black ; 

But — solemn and true —I do declare 

L heard the cows when they knelt down ! There!” 
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“T told you Jim was nice,” said little Patty, 
who saw all this without entirely comprehending 
the whys and the wherefores of the situation. 
Dick Lawton and Tom Armitage smiled, but Tom 
rather quickly remarked : 

“T believe you, Patty; but hadn’t we all better 
call her Miss Carisbrook ?”’ 

Throughout the rest of the evening, it was Miss 
Carisbrook here, and Miss Carisbrook there; the 
two Harvard boys had taken the hint with a will. 
But at the very last the kind matron who had been 
so good to her, spoke again to her smilingly : 

“Good night, Jemima!” and Jemima blushed 
and brightened all in a breath. She didn’t know 
that “Jemima” could sound so sweetly. 

When next term came round it was noticed that 
there was no longer any “Jim” Carisbrook ; 
Jemima Carisbrook had taken the place, and when 
it wasn’t “ Jemima,” it was “ Miss Carisbrook.” 

Jemima’s father was delighted, and the Caris- 
brook aunts were astonished. They knew nothing 
of the Christmas episode that had taught the child 
so much. 

“She is growing up very like her aunt Jemima,” 
said her father one day. Then laughingly, 
“ Shakespeare says ‘what’s in a name,’ and ‘ arose 
by any other name would smell as sweet,’ but I 
don’t think our little girl would have been half so 
sweet or half the girl she is, if it hadn’t been for 
her name.”’ Jemima laughed also, and blushed a 
little at her own thought. 

“Perhaps it’s true: perhaps I wouldn’t have 
been the girl I am, if it hadn’t been for my name, 
and the fight I have had with myself and the 
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things I have found out for myself through it.” 

Two years from that time Jemima graduated. 
Everybody who can, goes to the graduating exer- 
cises at Miss Millwood’s school, and the hall was 
full, “ Such a sweet-looking, nice-mannered girl,” 
people said as Jemima came forward. But after 
the exercises were over, a flock of her father’s 
friends came up to congratulate her, and every one 
of them said, “ You’re so like your aunt Jemima, 
my dear. You don’t remember her, of course; she 
died before you were born, but she was one of the 
sweetest women in the world.” Jemima, turning 
just here, saw her father’s face shining with happi- 
ness. How could she ever have been so bitter and 


disagreeable about the name he loved, she thought; - 


and presently when one and another came up and 
called her Jemima, she began to wonder how she 
herself could ever have thought the name ugly. 

It was only the other day that Jemima was 
eighteen, and down on the Back Bay there was a 
big birthday party at her father’s house. All her 
old school friends, and a great many other friends 
were there. Amongst these was somebody’s 
friend from New York. 

“Such an ugly name — ‘ Jemima ’— for such a 
charming girl!” he commented, after he had seen 
his young hostess. 

“No —really, do you think so?” responded 
Grace Armitage, with alittle tone of surprise. “ Why 
it doesn’t strike me so. You see we have such an 
admiration for Jemima herself that we like every- 
thing about her; but I recollect, we used to think it 
rather aqueerold name. But now— well, Jemima 
is so sweet she has made even her name sweet.” 
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By Mary FE. WILKINS. 





HE mackerel-man drives down the street, 
With mackerel to sell, 
A-calling out With lusty shout: 
“Ha-il, Mack-e-rel !” 


When I’m a man I mean to drive 
A wagon full of posies, 

And sing so sweet to all I meet: 
“Hail, Hyacinths and Roses!” 
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«Just around that bend in the road you will find 
your chariot waiting,” the blackbird answered, 
“so good-by till I see you again ;” and as Ruthie 
said “ good-by ” in reply, the blackbird flew far 
away over the Egg-shell Sea. 

When Ruthie came to the bend in the road indi- 
cated by the blackbird, she saw no chariot, to be 
sure, but, to her great surprise, whom should she 
spy but her three old friends, the squirrel, the 
goat, and little Jumping Joan, playing at leap frog 
over the tomato can. ; 

They called loudly to her to come and join in 
their game, and she, always ready for a romp, 
hurried towards them. 

“Take your turn! take your turn!” 
shouted.. “It’s no fair jumping out of turn.” 

Over the can went the squirrel, over the can 
went the goat, over the can went little Jumping 
Joan, and following quickly, came Ruthie. But, 
just as she was in the act of leaping over the 
tomato can, she seemed to be held in mid-air 


they 
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while her old friends, the squirrel, the goat, and 
little Jumping Joan, seemed to change into great 
green frogs. With them were a dozen other 
green-backed croakers, and leaping and tumbling 
over each other they all went, in a boisterous 
game of real, live leap-frog. Then the tomato 
can, above which Ruthie was suspended, changed 
into a gorgeous chariot, all glittering with gold 
and jewels, and lined with crimson velvet, in 
which Ruthie reclined at her ease, very comfort- 
able and happy. Before her in great leaps went 
twelve great frogs, in silver and crimson harness, 
their emerald coats gleaming in the sun as in a 
mighty game of leap-frog they drew the golden 
chariot swiftly over the ground. Eight other frogs 
leaped as a guard of honor on either side of 
the chariot, and four more closed the jovial pro- 
cession. And so, in royal state, with music, 
and laughter, and song all around her, little 
Ruthie rode gayly up to the great gate of the city 
of Play Day Town, the capital of No-Man’s Land. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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By M. FE. W. 


HE lifted her finger solemn and slow: 
“?Tis true, for certain and sure, 7 know, 
And I think when I say so you ought to believe — 
They kneel in thetr stalls on Christmas Eve. 


“The red one, the white one, the speckled and brown, 
When the clock strikes twelve, will all kneel down, 
And it happens so every Christmas Eve, 

— Well, Ill tell you this, if you woz't believe: 


“Once, ages and ages ago it was, 

I thought I would see for myself, because 
I doubted a little, just like you, 

Whether or no the story was true ; 


“And so one Christmas Eve I staid 

Awake till twelve — O I was afraid! 

The wind was a-blowing, and no moon shone, 
But I went to the stable myself, alone. 


“ And when I had slid the big doors back 

I couldn’t go in, it was so black ; 

But — solemn and true —I do declare 

L heard the cows when they knelt down ! There!” 
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enough, and at last his feet are so cold he thinks 
of his shoes, and after the robbers have fought 
and been mastered, he goes into the church and 
comes out again with his shoes, sees what else is 
to be seen, and then goes home to bed. 

But in the morning he is well remembered, and 
is almost afraid at first to tell why he was in the 
church, but at last is made to confess about his 
dear church mouse, and some of the listeners 
laugh, but one kind-hearted man, whose grand- 
father it was who gave the silver, makes up his 
mind to look after the lonely boy, and so Tom has 
won a good friend. by his night’s work. 

There is something else to be said after I have 
told you about a suit of clothes that the ladies of 
the Sewing Society made for Tom that winter — 
even to the pocket handkerchief and as many stock- 
ings as if he were a centipede — and that is he was 
sent tothe best school in town by Mr. Duncan, and 
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promised a place in his office later if he did well. 

The mouse was an object of great interest that 
winter, and people insisted upon going up into 
the organ loft to see it, but it was frightened away 
by so much attention. ‘Tom fed it and teased it 
out of its hole when he could, but at last it came 
no more, and the chances are that it found its life 
very dull, and longed for constant society and 
daily provision of something beside hymn-book 
covers. So it strayed out of the open door on a 
spring evening, and now follows the dangerous 
career of a ravaging house mouse. 

Just at that time Tom became the proud owner 
of a puppy, so he missed his former playmate less 
than one would suppose — though the puppy be- 
haved disgracefully the only time it was ever 
taken to the organ-loft, for it whined every minute 
while Tom blew the organ for the voluntary —and 
caused great amazement in the congregation. 








HERE came a beggar to my door 
Upon a Thursday, fair and sunny; 
She said she’d like some wheaten bread, 
A jar of jam, and one of honey; 


Also, she said, a pie of larks, 
- Acake with icing on the top, 


Some custard, and a crock of cream — 
I wondered would she ever stop. 


I gave the beggar all she asked ; 

She hobbled off across the green — 
She begged for such fine food to eat, 

I think she must have been a queen ! 
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AT FREIBURG GATES IN THE POURING RAIN. 


AT FREIBURG: GATES. 


By CeLta THAXTER. 


OFTLY the warm rain pattered down, Into a storm of pleading they broke, 
As we crossed the bridge and the hillside steep, Not to be slighted and not to be stayed ; 

And came to the gates of the quaint old town Very poor were the little folk, 

Nestled close in the valley deep. Very eager they begged and prayed. 
Men and women along the way, Out of a picture of Teniers’ they 

Tree and flower and fence and wall, With life and motion seemed to have stepped ; 
Shrines for the weary to kneel and pray, The eldest boy, in a coat of gray, 

Strange and charming were each and all. Caped and hooded, close to us crept. 
Scampering out from the archway old, And into his hand we straightway slipped 

Children danced in a noisy band A bright new silver groschen fair. 
With cries and antics manifold, Away to the edge of the road he slipped, 


Each entreating with open hand. To look at his treasure in quietthere 
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Never in all his life before 

Had such a treasure been his to keep; 
And he turned the wonderful money o’er 

In a daze of joy — did he wake or sleep? 


His heavy, round, dull turnip-face 
Broke into a smile from ear to ear. 
Still as a stone he stood for a space, 
You never saw aught so droll and queer. 


And swift he ran, like a thing possessed, 
Till he came to a statue close to the wall — 
The Holy Mary, who stood and blessed 
Every one passing her, great or small. 


Down before her he went, and then 
In twenty somersets, round and round, 


‘Tumbled this queerest of little men, 
In a rapture of capers all over the ground. 


Never a word to us did he say, 

Not, I’m sure, that he meant to be rude, 
But that was his very curious way 

Of showing his joy and his gratitude. 


To the Holy Mary he took it all, 
She had on him that gift bestowed ; 

So he rolled at her feet like a human ball, 
And darted off down the dripping road. 


Often that picture does memory paint, 

And I stand with the strange little crowd again, 
And laugh to think of the scene so quaint, 

At Freiburg gates in the pouring rain. 





A BRAVE GIRL. 


By ELizaBETH STUART PHELPs. 


CHAPTER III. 


HE noon’ express’ was 
whistling into Happy Hol- 
low. It was called the 
“Express,” perhaps for 
the express reason that it 
accommodated everything 
and everybody on the road 
between Boston and 
Happy Hollow Station, 
and arrived with hungry 

passengers and sensitive tempers an hour behind 

its time. 

“ Better look out, there!” 

The station master said this, springing forward 
toclutch a girl in brown, who had been riding ner- 
vously on the platform between the last cars for a 
mile past, and who now came headlong down and 
off the train before it had “slowed up.’ She came 
with the lithe, gymnasium spring elastically upon 
the toes ; but even that did not save her from the 
shock and whirling overthrow of balance in which 





the stout official arms caught her, and the severe, 
official voice reproved her thus : 

“ Ain’t you old enough to know better’n shat? 
How’d you like to be sawed in two? Or dragged 
a mile, like the last one we had? Say! Never 
you git off a train till it’s slowed up—never! 
Why, it’s against the ORDERS!”’ cried the railway 
man, by way of climax. ‘“ You, too?” he added, 
as he squared the girl on her feet and took his 
first fair view of her face. “I thought better of 
you, Miss Loto! 1 vow I did!” 

“Twas in a hurry,” said Loto meekly. “I— 
never — did so before. It was very wrong, | 
know.” 

“You'd never have done so again, if I hadn't 
ketched you,” muttered the station-master, as she 
hurried away. 

She did not wait to speak to him. She dared 
not. The question which she could not put he 
should not answer. She pleaded with herself for 
delay, as if delay itself were life. 

No one was there to meet her. She did not 
trust herself to think what this meant, or if it 
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BONNE NUIT! 


Par SOPHIE CHESTER JOHNS. 


Il est si tard, si tard, 

Mon cher petit ; 
J’entends Marie ! 
Vite! elle s’en va, s’en va! 

Bonne nuit! 


Le joli merle, le merle, 
Est dans son nid; 
S’est endormi, 

La téte sous l’aile, sous l’aile, 
Bonne nuit ! 


Les petites fleurs, les fleurs, 
Repos ont pris ; 
5 Leurs yeux jolis 
Elles ferment cette heure, cette heure ! 
Bonne nuit! 


Et toi, mon fils, mon fils, 
Cherche donc ton lit! 
Voila Marie! 

Point de caprice, caprice ! 
Bonne nuit! 





THROUGH FRANCE 


IN SABOTS. 


(See Following Pages.) 


FROM THE SAME Province. Every second man 
one meets in Paris is in soldier’s uniform. The 
young men of the provinces come in to serve the 
term of years demanded by the Government. This 
demand is enforced with rigor. Should a young 
man emigrate without having served his time, and 
afterward return to France, he is shot as a deserter. 
As most of the upper servants and nursery maids 
come from the provinces also, the meeting of “old 
friends” in the Garden of the Tuileries and on 
the public promenade is a very frequent and joy- 
ous matter. 





Mccu oF Hope, Littte oF FisH. Sun or 
cloud, the Frenchman goes a-fishing. It is a mat- 
terof moment. He makes elaborate preparations. 
He provides himself with the most scientific lines, 
tods, hooks, creels, bait, bait-bags, and fish- 
baskets. He wears a natty fishing costume, and 
fishing cap with large visor, to protect him from 


the sun. He is joined by his friends, likewise in 
fishing costumes, and the party fish industriously, 
earnestly, all day long. Few instances of a fish 
being caught, however, have been preserved in 
tradition, although groups, like the one depicted 
here, dot the banks of the Seine every day. 


A Wine Cart. The manufacturers store their 
wines in great wine vaults outside the city, to avoid 
the tax at the gates, and send it in by the cask as 
ordered by the cabarets and inns. It is not an 
uncommon sight to see young girls driving the 
quaint two-wheeled wine-carts. 





THE EVENING MEAL. The French peasant’s wife 
frequently works all day long with her husband in 
the field. She goes to the house only to cook and 
bring the meals — breakfast, dinner and supper — 
for the twilights are bright, and they can stay 
a-field until late in the evening. 
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FINDING OUT THE 


the village folks asked each other on Sunday 
afternoons ; and knew well what answer to expect. 

Luckie gave a melodious call through the three 
or four open doors between herself and Mrs. 
Meadows. Her voice sounded about as mirthful 
as tragic which is a vocal feat only to be accom- 
plished by a little girl when she chooses to manage 
her accents quite wonderfully. 

“O mamma, they were zearly burned!” 

Those pears! The mother ate them at supper 
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with a real relish, for Luckie had picked them out 
of the drawer with her pink fingers, and nearly 
spilled them all as she came down stairs with 
them; and had arranged them in the pan with a 
cookish toss of the head, and sprinkled them with 
brown sugar; and tipped up the tea-kettle for a 
little water, apparently at the risk of rolling the 
boiling cauldron off the stove upon her precious 
toes; and after all this preamble the pears were 
perfect. Don’t you'think she was lucky ? 





FINDING OUT THE WORLD. 


By Jutier C. MArsH. 


OU come to me, my little lad and lassie, 
With eager, questioning looks, 
To tell you something new, some curious story, 
You cannot find in books. 


And you are eight and eleven, nowise troubled 
With wrinkles or gray hair ; 

And you have balls and dolls and games a dozen, 
Plenty to eat and wear. 


And you have books, with gayly painted pictures 
Of kings and queens and slaves, 

With stories of good people, wise and tender, 
And tales of wicked knaves. 


And you can read of — oh! so many countries 
Beyond so many seas, 

Of unknown people and their curious customs, 
Of foreign fruits and trees ; 


Of famous battles fought by land and water, 
Of ladies and brave knights, 

Gay palace festivals with all the splendor 
Of tossing plumes and lights ; 


And still you ask, my little boy and maiden, 
For something new and strange, 

All your young thoughts and eager fancies reaching 
About the world for change. 


Something you cannot find in books or story ? 
Something you think I keep 

Hidden away, to talk of and dream over, 
When you are well asleep, 


Hunting for fairies in some moon-touched forest, 
With these same troubled eyes 

That lift to me, by day, their eager pleading 
For some new, sweet surprise. 


And so you find in all your nursery legends 
The things of every day 

Changed just a little? —all the world’s new people 
Are going the old way. 


And, too, you find that man to man is brother ? 
That heart to heart is bound ? 


That all things answer, each unto another? 


And that the earth is round ? 


To all the centuries, little boy and maiden, 
You hold the thread and clue. 

Beat lower, little hearts, and cease your questions, 
I know of nothing new. 


THE DOUBLE WINGS: ASPIRATION 


nected with it. Although partially disguised as an 
Indian, Abram wore his white top boots, and after 
the tea party was over, as he stood by the parlor 
fire giving Molly, who now sympathized with him 
in his rebellious feelings, some details of the affair, 
he shook from out the tops of his boots a quantity 
of tea which had lodged therein upon the hearth, 
and then swept it carefully into the fire. 

“But Molly noticed that a small quantity of tea 
still remained in the top boots,and this she re- 
moved without Abram’s knowledge. The next day 
Phebe, whom Molly still employed in confidential 
matters, took a note to Dolly Quincy, inviting her 
to take a cup of tea with Molly that evening. 

“A cup of tea! The temptation was irresistible 
even to so determined a rebel as Dorothy Quincy. 
She came; the tea was made — one cup had been 
drank and Molly was on the point of pouring out 
a second when footsteps were heard coming 
rapidly through the hall. Abram’s footsteps, 
unmistakably — and Molly guiltily hustled the tea- 
pot out of sight under the edge of her ample train. 
But alas! the delicious fragrance could not be so 
promptly or effectually hidden. Abram sniffed 
the aroma suspiciously. 

“* Molly,’ he said with unusual sternness, ‘is it 
possible you are making tea?’ 

“*How can I,’ answered Molly, coloring under 
his eye, but smiling roguishly, ‘when you yourself 
tipped the last pound into Boston Harbor?’ 

“ But Abram was not to be cajoled. ‘Molly.’ he 
said, ‘I am not deceived; [ know you are making 
tea. Give it to me;’ and Molly reluctantly drew 
out the tiny teapot from its silken hiding-place. 

“Without a moment’s hesitation, Abram walked 
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to the fireplace and poured out every drop of the 
precious beverage into the fire, shaking out vigor- 
ously the clinging tea leaves. It was with feelings 
of intense satisfaction, doubtless, that both Molly 
and Dolly Quincy reflected that they had at least 
drank one cup of the forbidden tea, though it was 
many a day before they had another. 

“ Molly afterwards had her full share of the cares 
and anxieties of the Revolutionary War, for Abram 
became a captain in the Continental army and 
served valiantly and faithfully. , 

“She was a friend of Lafayette’s, and when he 
made his last visit to America, she was an old 
woman and Abram had been dead many years. 
She was living with her son in Roxbury, and she 
had a strong desire once more to see and take the 
hand of her old friend. So she came to Boston on 
a short visit to await his coming. But a few days 
before his arrival she suddenly died, and as they 
were taking her home, upon the Dover street 
bridge the funeral procession met Lafayette’s 
incoming carriage — and so they met. 

“ Almost any day, girls, you may see the descend- 
ants of Molly’s carrier dove flying about the Com- 
mon and above the roofs on Beacon Hill and drink- 
ing from the fountains and ponds.” 

It was a silent group that went in the gloaming 
from out the attic down to the fire-lighted hall 
below after aunt Pen’s story was done. Marjory 
still carried the valentine in her hand. Zhe Fair 
Maid of Perth \ay upon the rug before tie fire 
just as Molly had dropped the volume in the 
beginning of the frolic with Ajax. “I am glad,” 
she said, as she picked it up, “ that all romance and 
poetry is not shut up in books.” 





THE DOUBLE WINGS: ASPIRATION AND POWER. 


By JoHNn JAMES Pratt. 


AM an eagle — in the sky; 
I am an eagle — on the ground! 
With these frail wings to earth I’m bound; 
With these quick wings in heaven I fly. 


When high through blissful sunshine play, 
In my strong soul, these golden wings, 
Ah me, these flapping, useless things 

The eagle from the sun delay |! 
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really too ridiculous for anything. But as the 
Genteel-Gentleman-always-Genteel was also always 
correct, and had never been known to make a mis- 
take, he gravely corrected her, and said, ‘‘ Let us 
be exact : are they not ¢hree ridiculous? ” 

Then he politely handed his companion a horn 
which the Four-Horned-Lady-always-Four-Horned 
as politely de- 
clined, “because,” 
she said, “ the 
fiddlers are not in 
the game, you 
know.” 

After the sere- 
nade, Ruthie was 
conducted into 
the great Throne 
Room of the 
_ palace, and seated 
; on a beautiful 
throne ; and here 
all the court were 
presented to her by the Chief of the Gamekeepers, 
who acted as Master of Ceremonies, while all the 
other Gamekeepers stood around the Throne on 
little squares of Axminster carpeting, which they 
called “ Hunk.” The Genteel-Gentleman-always- 
Genteel escorted to Ruthie’s Reception the Four- 
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Horned-Lady-always-Four-Horned, and perched 
on his shoulder was the Eagle with the golden 
beak, diamond eyes, silver claws, and purple feath- 
ers. There came also the big Puss-in-the-Corner, 
leading the Blind-Man-in-Buff, and the Governor 
of Copenhagen with the Lady-who-keeps-the-Post- 
office, and the Knight-out-of-Spain with Queen 
Anne-who-sits-in-the-sun, and lots and lots of others 
whose names were all familiar to Ruthie. Even 
the splendid Lord Treasurer came bringing her 
the golden key of the closet in which the Forfeits 
were kept, and finally, when all had welcomed 
her, came the Chief of the Gamekeepers himself, 
with the royal pillows and keys. Kneeling at 
Ruthie’s feet, he gave her the kiss of welcome, 
while all the court sang joyously and cheerily : 


Sweet, sweet, 
Thus we greet 
Ruthie all-entrancing ; 
Fair, fair, 
O'er her hair, 
Golden beams are glancing. 
Sing, sing, 
Joy-bells ring, 
Here ‘tis Play-Day ever ; 
Dear, dear, 
Know no fear — 
Sorrow comes here never! 


(TO RE CONTINUED.) 


A DOG’S LIFE. 


By LoutseE HENRIQUES. 


EN years ago to-day I was born, 
A little puppy, blind and forlorn ; 

I had sisters two, and brothers three, ' 
My mother was proud as she could be, 

But her master said, with a cruel frown, 

“T shall keep but ove, the others must drown.” 
Oh! what had the poor little puppies done 

To be drowned ere ever they saw the sun? 


We were not puppies of high degree, 

Of noble blood and pedigree, 

Like curly spaniels of royal name, 

Or English pugs that are known to fame — 


Then, one and all would have been sold, 

For our master was very fond of go/d ; 

But he never minded my mother’s cries 

When her babies were drowned before her eyes. 


Ah, well! their troubles were very soon done, 
And mine, alas! were just begun. 

I was the puppy they kept, you see, 

A toy for a cross little baby to be. 

She pinched my ears, she pulled my tail, 

She scratched my back with a rusty nail ; 

And if I wasn’t as dumb as a log, 

They said, “ Poor darling!” and “ Naughty dog!” 
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By and by, when older I grew, 

That naughty baby got older too. 

And cried and teased for a big wax doll 
With a silly smile and a curly poll; 

And then they drove me out of the place, 
Slamming the parlor door in my face. 
She had had her fun; I must go, you see, 
To thrive or starve, as the case might be. 


Black Dinah, the cook, was my friend alone, 
She gave me many a scrap and bone ; 

If it had not been for her, I know 

My sorrows had ended long ago. 

But she had her faults ; she would scrub away 
To clean the floors on a rainy day, 

And / must lie in the cold yard out, 

For fear of tracking the mud about. 


One thing in my life was pretty hard : 
When a beggar boy came into the yard 
Cold and hungry, ragged and poor, 

And I must drive him away from the door; 
For I had suffered as well as he, 

But how could I help in his misery ? 

When they cried, “Sick!” I Aad to go— 
It was wrong to make me treat him so. 


Thinking of this, one day I was sad, 

My master thought I was going mad ; 

Then all the women-folks screamed and said 
“Take a pistol and shoot him dead !” 

But he missed his aim and killed the cat — 
I’m sorry I wasn’t sorry for that ! 

She’d hump her back, and she’d cry “ Spitz!” 
Enough to scare a dog into fits. 


And yet my life has not @// been sad; 
Sometimes it seems so gay and glad! 
I love to chase a buttertly bright, 

And gaze on a little sparrow’s flight ; 





THIS WAS PRETTY HARD! 


I dearly Jove on autumn eves 

‘To run and rustle the yellow leaves. 
To watch which way the tree-tops blow, 
And to roll in the soft, new-fallen snow. 


Ah, well! “A dog’s life ” is short at best; 
Pretty soon I shall have a good long rest. 

I wonder if they will bury me 

Under some nice old apple-tree ! 

I wonder if some of the folks will cry, 

And say to each other by and by, 

“Poor old dog!” I should think they might — 
I’ve always meant to do what was right. 





OUR PORTRAITS. ‘1 HAD SISTERS TWO AND BROTHERS THREE.” 


WIDE AWAKE. 
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-HER ANGEL. 


By Anna F. BuRNHAM. 





ARGERY cowered and crouched in the door of the beautiful porch, 
There were beautiful people in there, and they all “ belonged to the church,” 
But Margery waited without; she did not “belong” anywhere 
Except in the dear Lord’s bosom, who taketh the children there. 


And through the open doorway came floating a lovely sound ; 

She shut her eyes and imagined how the angels stood around 

With their harps like St. Cecilia’s in the picture on the wall — . 
Ah, Margery did not doubt that so looked the singers all. 


“Suffer the little children !”” sang a heavenly voice somewhere, 

Or the soul of a voice that was winging away in the upper air ; ; 
“Let the children come to me!” sang the “ angel” in her place, ‘ 
And Margery, listening, stood with upturned eyes and face. 


“Let them come! let them come to me!” And up the aisle she sped 
With eyes that sought for the Voice, to follow where it led. 

She did not say to herself: “I’mcoming! Wait for me!” 

But it shone in her face, and it leaped in her eyes, dear Margery ! 


Up the stair to the singer she ran — she touched the hem of her dress. 
But the choir were bending their heads, the preacher had risen to bless 
The reverent throng, and — alas, bewilderéd Margery, 

The Voice has ceased, and the singers have turned their eyes on thee. 
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THE BALLAD OF A SAD, BAD GIRL. 


They look with surprise at her feet, and again at her ragged gown, 
And one by one they pass with a careless smile or a frown; 

But the sweetest face bent near, and —‘“ I came,” said Margery, 

“ For I thought ‘twas an angel sung, ‘ Let the children come to me!’” 


With a tender sigh the singer took the child on her knee ; 

“T sang the words for the dear Lord Christ, my Margery, 
And so, for the dear Lord Christ, I take thee home with me!” 
—‘It was an angel sang!” sobs little Margery. 


THE BALLAD OF A SAD, 


By 


HE was pretty, she was bright, 
She was brave as she was bonny, 

Her eyes were full of light, 

And her smile was bright and sunny ; 
She was rare, she was fair, 

And her hair was full of curl, 
But she was — 0, she was 

Such a sad, bad girl! 


Her cheek was like a rose, 

Her mouth was like a cherry, 
She’d a pretty, pert, snub nose, 

And her laugh was gay and merry; 
She was sweet to her feet, 

And her teeth were made of pearl, 
But she was —), she was 

Such a sad, bad girl! 


Her locks were touched with gold, 
And a three-foot rule would scrape her; 
She was only five years old, 
And her finger tips were taper ; 
She could run just like fun, 
With a rush and with a swirl; 
Still she was — O, she zeus 
Such a sad, bad girl! 


M. E. B. 


BAD GIRL. 


For she wanted her own way, 
And you couldn’t turn or twist her, 
She'd say yes, or she'd say nay, 
Spite of mother, friend, or sister ; 
How she'd fly if you’d try 
Any fancy to imperil ! 
For she was — O, she was 
Such a sad, bad girl! 


If her mamma, or her aunt, 
Asked for any little favor, 
She'd say sha//, and she'd savy sha'n't 
With the very sourest flavor; 
She would pout, and she'd flout, 
Till their brains were in a whirl, 
For she was — yes, she zas 
Such a sad, bad girl! 


But she’s getting older now, 

And although they’re almost frantic, 
Still they hope she’s learning how 

To be gentle and less antic, 
So that soon a day may come 

When they'll call their little Pearl 
Not a sad, and a bad — 

But a good, Goon girl !! 


THE BABY’S REVERY.—A BRAVE 


friendly ties with our Government. Wars will be 
avoided ; peace and good-will toward those who 
recognize in their children faculties capable of 
cultivation toward the best and truest things, will 
be the inevitable result. 
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The years speed us on, taking many opportunities 
for good in their relentless grasp. Shall we resign 
this idly ?— the effort to aid in the bringing up of 
the Indian children and youth toward the light a 
loving Creator designed for all? 


THE BABY’S REVERY. 


By Mary E. WILKINS. 


N exquisite little maiden 
With a head like a golden flower, 
She soberly stood at the window 
In the still, white twilight hour. 


“ And what are you thinking, sweetheart?” 
She was such a little child 

She could not answer the question; 
She only dimpled and smiled. 


But I wondered, as she frolicked, 
Her mystic revery o’er, 

Was she a rose-shade less a child 
Than she had been before? 


Was she pausing, as a rose-bud 
-Seems pausing while it grows? 
Had I caught the blooming minute 

Of a little human rose? 


A BRAVE GIRL. 


By EvizaBerH StTuarRT PHELPS. 


CHAPTER IV. 


T was over. Three words how easy to say — 
how hard to understand! It was over? 
What was over? Rather it had just begun. 

They sat down in the parlor, and looked at each 
other, like people who had met for the first time 
in a strange land. It seemed to Loto as if she 
had never seen before that person whom she 
called her mother — the calm, set face, and patient 
smile ; the hair that whitened already, visibly in 
these three days—the stillness, and above all the 
pitiful cheerfulness confused the girl. She had 
expected tears and sobs and uncontrollable grief. 
This was her first trouble. After she had cried 
herself half blind, she remembered that, and 


thought hew years taught endurance, and won- 
dered again at the way that life instructed people 
how to live; and remembered how very young she 
was, and ignorant, and how much was before her, 
and how much courage she should need, until the 
very thought killed half the courage out of her. 

It was over — the funeral, and all the miserable 
details — and the relatives had come, and some of 
them had gone, and some of them hadn’t (and 
Fern had been there too, and Egbert brought her, 
but ¢#ey had gone), and the house had been full 
and confused, and the will had been read, and the 
uncle who thought he knew what they ought to do 
had discussed everything with the aunt who was 
sure she didn’t, and the cousin who said they 
could keep a boarding-house, had got offended 
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THE YOUNG STOKK GREW APACE, AND FROM 


THE LOOM’S HIGH BEAMS LOOKED DOWN 


By M. M. P. Dinsmoor. 
HE strange old streets of Bruges town 
Lay white with dust and summer sun, 
The tinkling goat bells slowly passed 
At milking-time, ere day was done. 


An ancient weaver, at his loorn, 

With trembling hands his shuttle plied, 
While roses grew beneath his touch, 

And lovely hues were multiplied. 


The slant sun, through the open door, 
Fell bright, and reddened warp and woof, | 
When with acry of pain a little bird, 
A-nestling stork, from off the roof, 


Sore wounded, fluttered in and sat 
Upon the old man’s outstretchéd hand ; 
“ Dear Lord,” he murmured, under breath, 
“Hast thou sent me this little friend ? ” 


— 
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And to his lonely heart he pressed 
The litle one, and vowed no harm 
Should reach it there; so, day by day, 
Caressed and sheltered by his arm, 


The young stork grew apace, and from 

The loom’s high beams looked down with eyes * 
Of silent love upon his ancient friend, 

As two lone ones might sympathize. 


At last the loom was hushed: no more \ 
The deftly handled shuttle flew ; | 
No more the westering sunlight fell 
Where blushing silken roses grew. 


By strange hands cared for, to his last 
And lonely rest, "neath darkening skies, 


And through the streets of Bruges town 
The ancient weaver slowly passed ; 


4A DOUBLE 


Then strange sight met the gaze of all: 

A great white stork, with wing-beats slow, 
Too sad to leave the friend he loved, 

With drooping head, flew circling low, 


MASQUERADE. 
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And ere the trampling feet had left 
The new-made mound, dropt slowly down, 
And clasped the grave in his white wings 
His pure breast on the earth so brown. 


Nor food, nor drink, could lure him thence, 
Sunrise nor fading sunsets red ; 

When little children came to see, 
The great white stork — was dead. 





A DOUBLE MASQUERADE. 


(A Romance of the Revolution.) 


By Rev. CHARLES R. TALBOT. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A SUNDAY MORNING BREAKFAST. 


ERVAISE, once in_ his 
room and no longer in 
the presence of the aunt 
who was so dreadful to 
him, had been able to put 
away for a time the diffi- 
culties of his position ; 
and being tired and be- 
ginning to feel indeed 
some ill effects from the 

blow upon his head (although it was not a serious 

matter), he had gone at once to bed and slept 
soundly the night through. 

When he awoke in the morning the sun was 
shining brightly. He opened his eyes and looked 
around, not at first remembering where he Was. 
The room was a large and pleasant one, carpeted 
(as was the case with very few bedrooms in those 
days) and supplied with heavy mahogany furni- 
ture. The sight of his reefer’s jacket hanging 
over one of the chairs recalled to him the events 
of the night before. Immediately he began 
laughing to himself. Of all the queer positions 
that he had ever gotten himself into, surely 
this was the queerest. Here he was —he, Ger- 
vaise Brenshaw of Virginia, as arrant a young 
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rebel as was to be found in all the thirteen 
colonies — securely housed in the heart of the 


‘enemy’s city, comfortably ensconced in the best 


bedroom of his tory aunt, and taken by her, with- 
out any warrant from his own lips whatever, for 
his English cousin, the son of the head of the 
family, and an embryo baronet himself. He 
laughed again quite out loud as he thought of it. 
It seemed very funny to him this morning, though 
he had thought it a serious enough matter the 
night before. ‘Things look differently to all of us 
perhaps when we awake in the morning, with vigor 
renewed and spirits restored and the sun shining 
in at the window. 

And what was he to do about it, now that he 
must go down-stairs again and face them all once 
more? He asked himself the question to be 
sure; but he asked it lightly enough and answered 
it as lightly. What was he to do about it? Well, 
where was the need of doing anything about it? 
If his aunt and cousins chose to think him some- 
body else, need he object? He might let them 
think so — for a little while. It would be a harm- 
less joke enough and was likely to make his visit 
all the more entertaining both to them and to 
himself. Then came a knock at the door and 
Ptolemy’s voice outside informing him that break- 
fast would be ready in half an hour. 

“ All right,” Gervaise called out in reply. “I 
will rise to the occasion.” 


A WIZARD. 


Grammatica itself is sooner and surer learned 
by examples of good authors than by the naked 
tules of grammarians.” So you see that this old 
schoolmaster of Queen Elizabeth, three hundred 
years ago, was the same sort of a reformer as 
Richard Grant White and the men to-day, who are 
trying to rid the schoolboys of the drudgery of the 
grammars. 

The way to be educated, Roger Ascham said, is 
to read the best books. “If ye would speak as the 
best and wisest do, ye must be conversant where 
the best and wisest are.” Best of all writers he 
thought Plato, Aristotle and Cicero. “I never 
yet knew scholar,” he said, “that gave himself to 
like and love and follow chiefly those three au- 
thors, if he joined withal the Bible, but he proved 
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both learned. wise, and also an honest man.” I 
hope the boys will all write that down — Plato, 
Aristotle, Cicero and the Bible; only they must 
add to these the name of the man who was a little 
baby at Stratford-on-Avon when Roger Ascham 
was writing the Schoolmaster — Shakespeare. 

The best of all teachers Roger Ascham thought 
was Socrates ; and he says with Socrates, that the 
kind of child that a good father and a wise school- 
master should choose to make a scholar of is one 
that “hath memory quick to receive, sure to keep 
and ready to deliver; hath love to learning; hath 
lust to labor; hath desire to learn of others ; hath 
boldness to ask any question; hath mind wholly 
bent to win praise by well doing.” Is not that a 
fine description of a scholar? 


A WIZARD. 





By JAMES PENNYPACKER. 





WAS a famous East Indian wizard — 
He could change a cow to a lizard, 
A fish to a squirrel, 
Or, just by a twirl, 
Make gold from a black hen’s gizzard. 


This clever East Indian wizard 
Fell in with a Kansas blizzard ; 
They had a set-to, 
And when they got through 
He didn’t know “a” from “ izzard.” 





IN NO-MAN’S LAND. 


She felt real sorry for the poor little page whom 
the Chief of the Gamekeepers next made to stand 
up on a hassock in the centre of the room so that 
they could use him to play the three panes — “top, 
middle, or bottom.” He was selected because he 
had eaten so many of the raisins that he answered 
very well; “ He did have three pains, you know,” 
explained Ruthie, “a headache, a stomach-ache, 
and a corn on his little toe, and so we could play 
the game splendidly, but O, that poor little page 
did groan and squirm fearfully all the time!” 

As they were playing “Crossed or Uncrossed,” 
the goat who had not forgotten how the squirrel 
had “caned ” him, managed to pass the scissors 
so clumsily that he “ jabbed ” the squirrel in the 
leg with the sharp points. The squirrel, shrieked 
with pain and scolded the goat in his frankest 
manner while passing the scissors on to his next 
neighbor, Queen Anne-who-sits-in-the-sun. 

“Do I pass these scissors cross’ or uncross’ ? ” 
he asked her, chopping off his syllables spitefully. 

“Cross, decidedly!” said Queen Anne-who-sits- 
in-the-sun, ‘You're the crossest squirrel that ever 
chattered,” and she walked away from him. 

As Ruthie put some court-plaster on his wound, 
the squirrel said, looking at the goat and Queen 
Anne-who-sits-in-the-sun, who stood a little way 
off, making fun of him, “ H’m! they think they’re 
so smart, don’t they ?” 

“Well, that’s the difference between you,” said 
Ruthie, pressing hard on the court-plaster to make 
it stick, “they think they are so smart, and you 
think you smart so.” 

“0, O, Ruthie ! that’s the worst we ever heard!” 
they shouted. ‘You must pay for that. Which 
will you do, twirl the platter or go to prison?” 

“TI think I’ll twirl the platter, please, if it’s all 
the same to you,” Ruthie said rather guiltily. 
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“ Well, then twirl away quick,” said the Chief of 
the Gamekeepers, “ because it’s time to go,” and 
the pages twined a silken scarf about her waist and 
made her hold a golden platter high above her 
head. Then three or four pages taking hold of 
each of the long ends of the scarf, twirled her and 
twirled her until she spun around and around like 
a teetotum. Soon the whole room seemed to 
whirl and spin and the first thing she knew the 
platter went flying out of her hands, she, followed 
by all the court, dizzy and dazed with so much 





THEY TWIRLED HER AND TWIRLED HER. 


twirling, went reeling and spinning out through 
the parlor door and so on down the great steps of 
the palace into the air and the sunshine. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





FAIRY-GIRL was out of money 
And wondered how she’d get a bonnet; 
And so, she’d such a tiny head, 
She tied a purple monk’s-hood on it, 
And left the poor monk shivering so 
Without his purple hood heigho! 
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UNSATISFIED. 


By ADELAIDE G. WATERS. 





HERE was a little chicken that was shut up in a shell, 
He thought to himself, “ I’m sure I cannot tell 
What I am walled in here for — a shocking coop I find, 
Unfitted for a chicken with an enterprising mind.” 


He went out in the barnyard one lovely morn in May, 
Each hen he found spring-cleaning in the only proper way ; 
“This yard is much too narrow — a shocking coop I find, 
Unfitted for a chicken with an enterprising mind.” 


He crept up to the gateway and slipped betwixt a crack, 

The world stretched wide before him, and just as widely back ; 
“This world is much too narrow —a shocking coop I find, 
Unfitted for a chicken with an enterprising mind.” 


“ T should like to have Ideals, I should like to tread the stars, 

To get the Unattainable, and free my soul from bars ; 

I should like to leave this dark earth and some other dwelling find, 
More fitted for a chicken with an enterprising mind. 


“There’s a place where ducks and pleasure-boats go sailing to and fro, 
There’s one world on the surface and another world below.” 

The little waves crept nearer and, on the brink inclined, 

They swallowed up the chicken with an enterprising mind. 
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“We all stood still as mice, eying the stranger 
with looks in which fear and admiration were 
probably curiously blended, while aunt Polly, tak- 
ing the white flag from her color-bearer, advanced 
with a firm front to meet the foe who now, rein- 
forced by several men, stood beside the way, evi- 
dently wondering what this queer parade was about. 

“* Sir!’ and aunt Polly’s voice trembled per- 
ceptibly, but she waved the white flag manfully 
under his very nose, ‘ sit, | demand a safe passage 
for these innocent childien to their different 
homes.’ 

“The officer stared, and his mouth twitched mis- 
chievously as if he had hard work to keep from 
laughing outright. But he was a gentleman; and 
when he spoke, he spoke like one. 

“*My good woman,’ he said kindly, ‘these chil- 
dren are nothing to me. If you wish permission 
for them to go to their own homes you are welcome 
to it, though in what way the matter concerns me 
I must confess I am at a loss to imagine. 


“Then, and not till then, aunt Polly broke 
down and sobbed aloud : 

+ Run, children!’ she cried as soon as she 
could speak ; ‘go home just as fast as you can 
scud; an’ tell your folks,’ she added with a gust of 
gratitude, ‘that there’s worse folks in the world 
than an Englishman.’ 

“You may be sure that we waited for no further 
urging: and as we flew, rather than ran, in the di- 
rection of our different homes, I heard the irre- 
pressible burst of laughter with which the officer 
and his men received the giateful spinster’s com- 
pliment which, to the day of her death, she loved to 
repeat whenever she told the thrilling story of her 
adventure with the English officer, ‘when Hamp- 
den was took by the British in 1814,’ always con- 
cluding with this candid admission : 

“*An’ really, now, if he'd ’a’ been anybody but 
an Englishman, an’ an inimy, I should ‘a’ said that 
I never sot eyes on a better-built, more mannerly 
man, in all my born days.’”’ 


WAKING. 


By ‘THomas S. CoLLirr. 


LL the moist and fruitful ground 
Echoes with reverb'rant sound, 

For from out each wakened root 
Rounded spears of leafage shoot, 
And along the curving hill, 
Shouting out his merry will, 
Speeds the south wind, and the snow 
Ripples down to marshes low. 


In the orchard all day long 

Rings the robin's challenge-song, 
And the crow among the pines 
Like a deeper shadow shines, 
While the sparrow’s chirp and whirr 
Where the leaves in eddies stir, 
And the meadows seem to hark 
For the flutings of the lark. 


Lowing cattle patient wait 

By the pasture’s creaking gate, 
Far amid the distant wood 

Glows the maple’s crimson hood, 
And the rushes’ sombre green 
Girts the swift brcok’s opal sheen 
Where the sun’s refuleent bars 
Light the cowslip’s yellow stars, 


In the murmur of the breeze 

You can hear the boom of bees, 
And the purple violet swings 

Where the swallow northward wings, 
And the gray toads slowly creep 
From their long, monotonous sleep, 
While the iris colors grow 

Where cocoons sway to and fro. 
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the bars had been taken down and the worn path 
showed that an ox team had passed that way many 
times. It was the thing to do to follow it, now up, 
now down, over hummocks and bowlders and dip- 
ping into the snowy hollows, till we were within 
the sy:van precincts, inhaling the woodsy smells, 
and the odor of green things down in the root. 

‘The sugar house was as cosey as Thoreau’s hut 
at Walden; a regular hut in the woods, with its 
two windows looking into the trees, a little lean-to 
for the firewood, and the door where one could 
sit and see the sights and hear the voices I had 
dreamed about as children dream. The rugged 
tree boles showed gray as far as the eve could 
reach, and the phantom look of leafless boughs 
was overhead; the hills, the far valley, the moun- 
tains, were all the same with a difference; snow- 
banks, wet hollows, lush moss and partridge ber- 
ries; it was in the woods, and of the woods ; rural, 
far-off, fascinating. 

Just then the foreground was occupied by the 
ox-sled, still holding, bound to it by chains, the 
barrel which had been drawn about under the 


MYSTERY OF SPRING. 
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trees to receive the sap from the buckets which 
now hung by their leathern loops empty and silent, 
for the sap was not running. 

_ The interior was a place for a boy to read Rob- 
inson Crusoe in, or the old tales of Homer, while 
he waited and watched, and sat up all night to 
tend the fire, or to get one’s first taste of the 
Midsummer Night's Dream ; a place to tell stories 
in with one’s comrades, or play fox-and-geese on 
the rude board that hung on the wall, or to solve 
problems and guess riddles, and get a firelight 
education of a kind not set down in school books, 
all sorts, odds and ends of wholesome learning, 
with a good deal of nonsense of the right kind. 

There is not a little of the work-a-day about the 
experience of the sugar-makers out under the 
maples, but a poetic and picnic side, too, that one 
cannot afford to miss. And I mean to hold stoutly 
by my statement in the beginning; and say that 
that lone sugar house with its sylvan outlook and 
its primitive inlook with its various properties, 
and all we were made welcome to and free of, is 
a delightful place to go to, 


THE MYSTERY OF SPRING. 


‘By Mrs. Mary B Dowuce. 


OME, come, come, little Tiny, 
Come, little dogzie! We 

Will “interview ” all the blossoms 

Down-dropt from the apple-tree ; 
We'll hie to the grove and question 

Fresh grasses under the swing, 
And learn if we can, dear Tiny, 

Just what is the joy called Spring. 


Come, come, come, little Tiny; 
Golden it is, I know: 
Gold is the air around us, 
The crocus is gold below; 
Red as the golden sunset 
Is robin’s breast, on the wing — 
But, come, come, come, little Tiny, 
This isn’t the half of Spring. 


Spring's more than beautiful, Tiny ; 
Fragrant it is— for, see, 

We catch the breath of the violets 
However hidden they be; 

And buds o’erhead in the greenwood 
The sweetest of spices fling — 

Yet color and sweets together 
Are still but a part of Spring. 


Then come, come, come, little Tiny, 
Let’s hear what vow have to tell 
Learned of the years you've scampered 
Over the hiil and dell — 
What! Only a éark for answer? 
Now, ‘Tiny. that isn’t the thing 
Will help unravel the riddle 
Of wonderful, wonderful Spring. 
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Yes, Tiny, there’s something better Oh, Tiny, you'// never know it — 
Than form and scent and hue, For the mystery lies in this: 

In the grass with its emerald glory; Just the fact of such warm uprising 
In the air’s cerulean blue; From winter's chill abyss. 

In the glow of the sweet arbutus; And the joy of our heart's upspringing 
In the daisy’s perfect moula : — Whenever the Spring is born, 

All these are delightful, Tiny, Because it repeats the story 
But the secret’s still untold. Of the blessed Easter-morn ! 


& LITTLE WiTcH. 


By CELIA THAXTER. 


‘Through the dark earth gently breaking; 
‘Though they have not blossomed vet, 
Here to seek them through the wet 
Merrily comes Margaret. 


Nothing recks she of the flood, 
Nothing finds she, flower or bud, 
But she seems herself a flower 
In the tumult of the shower ; 
While across the field she trips, 
O'er bright eyes and ruddy lips 
Fast the sparkling water slips, 


Gay and daring little witch ! 

How the color, deep and rich, 
Mantles in her cheek’s sweet curve ! 
Mark the pretty mouth’s reserve : 
Ah, but smiles are hidden there! 
Like a torch her golden hair 

Flares above her forehead fair. 


Slender shape of pliant grace 
Crowned with such a charming face ! 
Not a single flower is out, 





MARGAKEY, . 
But that’s naught to mourn about; 
OFTLY sweeps the April storm, She the loveliest blossom is, 
Floods of rain and breezes warm. All a-bloom with light and bliss, 
Drowsy flowers at last are waking, For the sun and rain to kiss. 
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SLUMBER FAIRIES. 


SLUMBER FALRIES. 


By KATHERINE LEE BATES. 


| USH, my little one! hush, lie down! 


Mamma will sing, 
Sing of a boy in a wee, white gown, 
Sing of a king with a golden crown, 
A crown of curls on a sweet, small head, 
And a throne as high as a trundle-bed, 
Dear little king! 





Pass over the lawn and open the door 
And steal across the nursery floor, 
Looking for him? 


Such tiny fairies, with slippers white 
Over their feet! 
Their cloaks are gray as the early night, 


THEY PASS OVER THE LAWN. 


Hush, my baby! a song I know 
Softer than all, 

A song as soft as the falling snow, 

And I will sing it so light and low ; 

Baby must listen and lie as still 

As the snowflakes lie on the quiet hill 
Where they fall. 


Does Baby know, when the day grows late, 


Chilly and dim, 


The Slumber Fairies, who stand and wait 


Down in the street and beyond the gate, 


But their caps are lit with a silver light, 
As if a moonbeam were caught, perhaps, 
And cut up small into fairy-caps, 

Dainty and neat. 


Up the side of the trundle-bed 
Softly they go, 
And over the pillow with gentle tread 
They come to the golden baby-head ; 
Under his lashes he tries to peep, 
But before he knows he is fast asleep. 
— Isn’t it so? 
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For they bind the baby with fairy charms, 
Wonders to tell; 
They loose the clasp of the dimpled arms, 
And smooth his for¢head with soft, small palms, 
And draw their cloaks o’er his drowsy ears, 
Till a fairy music is all he hears, 
Pleasing him well. 


THE DOUGHNUT BATT. 


They shade his eyes with a little dream — 
Where did it grow? 

It grew by the side of a fairy stream, 

Where Baby wandereth now, I deem, 

With the Slumber Fairies to guide his feet. 

Good-night, dear laddie! your rest be sweet! 
Mamma must go. 





THE DOUGHNUT BAIT. 


(A true Bear Story.) 


By GrorGEe J. VARNEY. 





SCHOOLROY a few weeks 
since told me ot an amus- 
ing encounter that he 
and his brother had just 
had with a bear. It was 
at Thanksgiving — time, 
and they were enjoying 
the few days’ vacation in 
hunting in the Maine 

woods. ‘Lhe locality, to be exact, was the north 

side of Roach River, about half-way from the first 
pond to where the stream empties into Moosehead 

Lake. 

Near a deserted log hut, :nown as “ McPheter’s 
Camp,” they had discovered signs of a bear — his 
tracks, and the spot where he had lain down 
among the tall dead grasses. 

“ Let’s stay here all night and watch for him,” 
said Willie — Willie was the one who related the 
adventure to me. 

“That wouldn’t be right; for they’re looking 
for us at home,” replied his brother Dick to this 
somewhat tempting invitation. “ Besides there 
might not come a bear here again for a week.” 

“Well, let’s rest here a few minutes anyway,” 
said Willie. 

Opposite the door of the hut.was its one win- 
dow, the glass so covered with cobwebs that very 
little light came through. — It was dark enough in 
there for a bear’s den— he might, in fact, be in 
there. But flinging the door wide open, the boys 
ventured in. 





There was a visible movement at 
the window, but it proved to be only three or four 


great, gray spiders hurrying to their coverts from 
the unwonted light. 

“What’s this, Dick?” and Will kicked a tangled 
mass of iron from a corner into the sunshine. 

Dick eyed it a moment. “ Aha— it’s a bear 
trap,” said he. 

“Well, we wi// catch him, now,” said Will tri- 
umphantly. 

“The old thing’s too rusty and weak,” Dick 
pronounced finally, after examining it. “wouldn't 
hold a bear.” 

“Oh, let’s just set it, anyhow, and ¢ry,” coaxed 
Will. 

After repeated efforts, in which Will got caught 
himself — or, rather, his boot — they got the huge 
iron jaws wide open, and the trencher in place. 

“Next thing we must shoot something for bait,” 
said Will. 

“1 really think we haven't time, not to-night, 
Will,” said Dick. “See! it’s almost sunset, and 
we are two miles from home through the woods.” 

“Well, then, I’ve got two doughnuts left. Let’s 
put them on.” 

“ Very well,” laughed Dick, good-naturedly, ‘if 
you can wait for vour supper.” 

So the trap, with adoughnut tied to the trencher, 
was placed a few feet just outside the cabin where 
any one within could plainly see it from the win- 
dow. The chain was made fast, and the other 
doughnut broken to bits, and scattered about. 

The next morning the boys were early on the 
tramp, in order to visit a shallow pond some three 
miles eastward, where they expected to find moose. 
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“Geometry, eh?” said little Jumping Joan. “O, 
I’m afraid that’s too heavy.” 

“T don’t know though,” said Ruthie, who had 
opened the book; “just hear what Jenny has 
written on the front leaf: 

If there should be another flood, 
Then quickly to this book I’ll fly — 


For, if all else should be engulfed, 
Geometry would still be dry. 


“That sounds promising,” said little Jumping 


RHYME OF THE THREE-CORNERED LADY. 


Joan. “TI shouldn’t wonder but that we might be 
able to use it. Let’s try.” 

So Ruthie placed the geometry in the lake and, 
sure enough, it was so dry that it soon soaked up 
all the water in the little channel that separated 
Dixie’s Land from Old Mammy Tipseytoe’s island, 
and stepping confidently into the dry bed Ruthie 
and little Jumping Joan walked safely across to 
Old Mammy Tipseytoe’s island, without so much 
as wetting even the soles of their shoes, 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


RHYME OF THE THBREE-CORNERED LADY, 


By ISABELLA GRANT MEREDITH. 


TALE of a dame all triangles, 
Whose little dog after her dangles; 





— She’s isosceles legs, 
Yet she goes on “#ree pegs! 
This eccentric old woman all angles. 


Her kirtle’s embroidered with spangles 
And various sorts of fandangles, 
Compounded, | ween, 
Of triangles scalene ; 
And she sports most ridiculous bangles. 


Her back-hair is wondrously braided, 
(She wears it in front “ palisaded ”!) 
There’s a bee in her bonnet 
I guess (there’s one on it!), 

Or thus she had ne’er masqueraded. 


Methinks, with her raiment of spangles, 
Her butterfly bows, and her bangles, 

If Whistler could see her 

He’d get an idea 
For a “ Symphony ” all in triangles. 


When her neighbors involve her in wrangles, 
Tis said the Queen’s English she mangles, 
But so mixed is that same 
I affirm ’twere a shame 
To blame this old dame of the angles. 


No more of this dame of the trio 
Is known to the Muse yclept Clio, 
In fact her career 
Begins and ends — Here. 
I wish her, and you, too, adda. 
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DAISIES. 


Your pratse is, 
That you are like maidens, or as maidens should be, 
Winsome with freshness, and wholesome to see. 


DATSIES, 


By M. E. B. 


Daisies ! 

Low in the grass and high in the clover, 
Starring the green earth over and over, 
Now into white waves tossing and breaking, 
Like a foaming sea when the wind is waking, 
Now standing upright, tall and slender, 
Showing their deep hearts’ golden splendor; 

Daintily bending, 

Airily lending 





Garlands of flowers for earth’s adorning, 
Fresh with the dew of a summer morning ; 
High on the slope, low in the hollow, 
Where eye can reach or foot can follow, 
Shining with innocent fearless faces 
Out of the depths of lonely places, 
Till the glad heart sings their praises 
— Here are the daisies! 
The daisies ! = : 
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MOTHER’S WING. 


Daisies ! 
See them ebbing and flowing, 
Like tides with the full moon going; 
Spreading their generous largess free 
For hand to touch and for eye to see, 
In dust of the wayside growing, 
On rock-ribbed upland blowing, 
By meadow brooklets glancing, 
On barren fields a-dancing, 
Till the world forgets to burrow and grope, 
And rises aloft on the wings of hope ; 
—Oh! of all posies, 
Lilies or roses, 
Sweetest or fairest, 
Richest or rarest, 
That earth in its joy to heaven upraises, 
Give me the daisies ! 


Why? For they glow with the spirit of youth, 
Their beautiful eyes have the glory of truth, 
Down before all their rich bounty they fling 

— Free to the beggar, and free to the king — 
Loving they stoop to the lowliest ways, 

Joyous they brighten the dreariest days, 

Under the fringe of their raiment they hide 
Scars the gray winter hath opened so wide; 
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Freely and brightly — 

Who can count lightly 
Gifts with such generous ardor proffered, 
Tokens of love from such full heart's offered, 
Or look without glances of joy and delight 
At pastures star-covered from morning till night, 

When the sunshiny field ablaze is 
With daisies ! 


Daisies, * 

Your praise is, 
That you are like maidens, as maidens should be, 
Winsome with freshness, and wholesome to see, 
Gifted with beauty, and joy to the eve, 
Head lifted daintily — vet not too high — 
Sweet with humility, radiant with love, 
Generous too as the sunshine above, 
Swaying with sympathy, tenderly bent 
On hiding the scar and on healing the rent, 
Innocent — looking the world in the face, 
Yet fearless with nature's own innocent grace, 
Full of sweet goodness, yet simple in art, 
White in the soul, and pure gold in the heart 
— Ah, like unto you should all maidenhood be 
Gladsome to know, and most gracious to see; 

Like you, my daisies! 


MOTHER’S WING. 


By, Mrs. WHITON-STONE, 


OME little birds lay in a warm sunny nest 
Before they had learned to hop round in the 
trees, 
And fluttered, and fluttered, each dear little breast, 
Singing: “ Chick-a-dee-dees, 
We are three, if you please.” 


The mother bird waited and watched, for she knew 
They only could fly in a soft, gentle breeze, 
And she wanted to show just Zow they should do, 
Singing: “ Chick-a-dee-dees, 
This way, if you please.” 


But the little birds ventured one beautiful day, 
Found they could fly, with such pleasure and ease, 


And together, the three of them floated away 
Singing : “ Chick-a-dee-dees, 
Good-by, if you please.” 


But very soon, wearied of motion so new, 
Each thought, “ How unwisely a little bird sees!” 
And back to the nest in the sunny place flew, 
Singing: “ Chick-a-dee-dees, 
Mother’s wing, if you please.” 


And if little children, when filled with unrest, 
Would stop to look up to the blossoming trees, 
They might just recall three birds in a nest 
Singing: “ Chick-a-dee-dees, 
Mother's wing, if you please!” 


FAIRY FOLK. 





E sung when lips were rosy-red 
And life was young and gay, 
A song of William Allingham’s 
One merry, merry May; 
A fairy song, a woodland song, 
A quaint and simple lay; 
My tears would start like summer rain 
To hear it sung to-day: 
Wee folk, good folk, trooping all together, 
Green Jacket, red cap, and white owl's feather. 





The old piano worn and brown 
Began its joyous din; 
The window opened on the lawn 
And let the fragrance in ; 
The honeysuckle ceased to wave, 
The spider ceased to spin, 
When soft we told of hillocks where 
The fairy-folk had been : 
Wee folk, good folk, trooping all together, 
Green jacket, red cap, and white owl's feather. 


I can remember Helen’s pose, 
The very gown she wore, 

And brother Milo’s thrumming hand 
Against the oaken door ; 

How Hope’s hard verse was all by heart, 
And Bert’s wrong end before ; 

And how we laughed, and chorused then 
The childish ditty o’er: ; 

Wee folk, good folk, trooping all together, 

Green jacket, red cap, and white owl's feather. 


It was so long, so long ago! 
Now winsome Hope is wed, 
And Helen’s home is far away ; 
My best belov’d is dead ; 
A sailor's jaunty brim of blue 
Shades Berty’s handsome head ; 
And J and they forget. forget — 
Alas! must it be said ?— 
Wee folk, good folk, trooping all together, 
Green jacket, red cap, and white owls feather, 


From other children’s music lips 
"Phat dainty song is blown; 
O not for us its cadence now, 
Its rushing undertone ! 
It is more sad to me than much 
The years have made our own 
That old belief is chilled, and so 
The fairy-folk have flown : 
Wee folk, good folk, trooping all together, 
Green jacket, red cap, and white owl's feather. 








THE RICH LITTLE DOLLY. 


I could do you as much good by coming as I want 
to. I came because I had an idea I might be of a 
little use —if you’ll excuse me. I’ve heard you 
were trying to do something to support yourself. 
I’ve heard you’d had a discouraging time of it. 
I—beg your pardon. But I — had something to 
suggest if I were sure you wouldn’t mind.” 

“I have had a discouraging time,” said Loto 
with the tears starting, ‘and I shall be obliged to 
you, Letty Blayne, if you can suggest anything a 
girl like me can do. Don’t be afraid. I’m not 
silly about it. Tell me! What do you 
do for a living? How do you support yourself?” 

Loto looked at this poor, sickly girl with a rising 
wonder that she had never wordered before how 
poor girls did live. How did Letty Blayne sup- 
port herself? And hundreds like her ? 

“Oh, 7 am a telegraph operator,” said Letty 
Blayne. Then she paused. ‘The Doctor’s daugh- 
ter looked at her visitor silently through the dark- 
ening office. The two girls listened to each other’s 
heart-beats rather than for each other’s voices. 
Loto was startled. Letty was frightened. Both 
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were anxious. What had Letty done? Had she 
gone too far? 

“ Did you mean ” — began Loto slowly. 

“Yes,” said Letty Blayne, “I did. It’s fair 
pay, and clean work, and I know a place I could 
get a girl taught, I think. Oh, I knew 
how miserable you’d be to-night when you got 
home from Brown’s Ferry. J knew! I’ve been 
watching — I knew just where you'd come up hard 
and not see a step before you ” — 

“It is true,” said Loto, choking. 
not a step.” 

“If you don’t feel as if it were beneath you “ — 
hesitated Letty. 

“Letty Blayne!” cried Loto, kissing her 
father’s poor patient heartily, “I would be 
ashamed to think any honest work beneath a girl 
as hard up as I am!” 

“Very well,” said Letty, nodding. 

“And I thank you, Letty Blayne,” said Loto 
warmly, “and I’ll do anything you can help me 
to.” 


“T don’t — 


“Very well, then,” said Letty smiling. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





THE RICH LITTLE DOLLY. 


_— \ 


By ANNA F. BURNHAM. 


ER hair was yellow, her cheeks were red, 
But “you mustn’t touch her,” they 
always said, 
— This rich little dolly. 


Over her dress of satin and silk 
She wore a necklace as white as milk, 
— This rich little dolly. 


Her foot (like the foot of a Cinderella) 
Was daintily shod, as becomes full well a 
Rich little dolly. 


But nobody asked her out to dine, 
She was by far too fair and fine, 
— This rich little dolly. 


Nobody sent, to a birthday party, 
Invitations old-fashioned and hearty 
To this little dolly. 


Nobody, when her heart was “ b’oke,” 
Cuddled close up to it under her cloak 
This rich little dolly. 


But up in a mouldy, musty drawer, 
Where nobody kissed her and nobody saw her, 
Stayed the poor, poor dolly. 
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“For gracious sakes, whatever is he talking 


about?” asked Ruthie, almost overpowered by’ 


volume of hard words. ‘Then, looking over his 
shoulder, she exclaimed, “Why, | do declare, if 
this boy hasn’t been swallowing the dictionary 
and now he’s trying to recite: 


Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, 
And the beauteous land.” 


At this moment the door opened and in walked 
the Three Wise Men of Gotham. Ruthie knew 
them at once —clothes, books, instruments, spec- 
tacles and all, and wasn’t surprised to see through 
the window, a great China punch-bowl bobbing 
about unsteadily in the lake before the house. 

The Three Wise Men of Gotham solemnly shook 
hands with the two Professors of ‘Tangled Talk, and 
then proceeded toexamine the school. Such ques- 
tions and answers Ruthie had never heard before, 
and she said, when she tried to remember them 
afterwards, that she never could tell whether the 
questions were the answers, or the answers the 
questions — or, as she expressed it, “it was so 
mixy-muxy that I always thought the answers were 
questioning the questions or that the questions 
were answering the answers,” which shows what 
a glorious tangle it all was. 

At last when the Three Wise Men of Gotham, 
glaring at her through three pair of spectacles, 
asked her if she understood Botany and requested 
her to go into the garden and dig up for them 
some Latin and Sanskrit roots Ruthie could stand 


THE LITTLE CLAM. 


it no longer. Springing to her feet she seized 
Doctors Mangle and Mix and tied them firmly 
together with the very string of sentences that 
their pupils had been twisting. ‘Then she turned 
on the Three Wise Men of Gotham and drove 
them to their wobbly and bobbily bowl and pushed 
it out to sea. ‘This done she darted back into the 
schoolroom and sang to the astonished scholars : 
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Boys and girls come out to play, 

Where the sun shines brightly ‘tis ever day, 

Leave your studies to stew and steep, 

And prance with me, dance with me, into the street. 


Come with a whoop and come with a call, 
Come with a good will or come not at all, 
Up the ladder and down the wall, 

Trip with me, skip with me, one and all! 


There was no resisting Ruthie’s jolly appeal. 
Out with a rush trooped all the boys and girls. 
Only the two tied-up Professors, the Spelling De- 
former and the boy who had swallowed the Dic- 
tionary were left in the House of the Tangled 
Talkers —too top-heavy to move. 

But the liberated boys and girls — O, how happy 
they were! With a whoop and a call, up the lad- 
der, down the wall, here, there, and everywhere, 
they raced and chased and tumbled in a glorious 
game of Tag, while Ruthie led them on with laugh- 
ter and with glee. 

And so, off and away, across the pleasant fields 
and under the smiling sky, Ruthie and the children 
escaped from the House of the Tangled Talkers. 

(1O BE CONTINUED.) 


THE LITTLE CLAM. 


By HELEN CHAUNCY. 





HEN the merry, madcap waves come racing, chasing, in from sea, 
Trying which can run the fastest, laughing loudly in their glee, 
I wonder if they ever think what joy their voices bring, 
To the little Clam, as, snug at home, he hears them shout and sing. 
Oh, the jolly little Clam! 


Oh, the happy little Clam ! 


Oh, the merry little Clam ! 
When the tide comes in from sea. 


THE LITTLE CLAM. 


But when the waves are weary playing long upon the shore, 
And run away as quickly as they hastened in before, 
Oh then the little Clam sheds tears, salt tears of bitter woe, 
For well he knows that danger comes whene’er the tide is low. 

Oh, the doleful little Clam! 

Oh, the long-faced little Clam! 

Oh, the tearful little Clam! 

When he knows the tide is low. 


His house is strong, and all about are walls of mud and sand 
That shut him in quite safe and sound (I hope you understand), 
He never feels the snow and ice for sheltered close and warm 
He rests within his shell, nor minds the pelting winter storm. 

Oh, the muddy little Clam! 

Oh, the cosey little Clam! 

Oh, the comfortable Clam! 

In the pelting winter storm. 


But spring and summer come, when every little girl and boy 
Think “clamming” just the nicest part of all their daily joy, 
Oh, then the little Clam shrinks up with terror and with fears 
As over him, at dead low tide, an awful sound he hears. 

Oh, the wretched little Clam! 

Oh, the frightened little Clam! 

Oh, the squirming little Clam! 

When that awful sound he hears. 


Still nearer and more near it comes! Alas, what shall he do? 
He has no legs to run away, he cannot walk ‘like you, 
So shivering with agony he crouches in his shell, 
His terrible suspense and dread no human words can tell. 

Oh, the terror-stricken Clam! 

Oh, the hunted little Clam! 

Oh, the legless little Clam! 

What he feels no words can tell. 


At last the awful moment comes, when just outside his door 
He hears the thumping of the spades, and then he knows no more 
Till torn from home and happiness, he wakens by and by 
To find himself in cracker crumbs all ready for a fry. 

Oh, the hopeless little Clam ! 

Oh, the finished little Clam! 

Oh, the thoughts which fill that Clam ! 

As he sizzles in the fry. 


Now when you hear that any one is “happy as a Clam,” 
Remember that Clam-life, like yours, is not all cake and jam; 
There are two sides to everything, high tide as well as low, 


And Clams, like children’s ups and downs, must have their ebb and fiow. 


Think kindly of the Clam! 

The fated little Clam ! 

And don’t forget the Clam! 
Whene’er the tide is low. 
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